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DONOVAN OUTLINES LABOR DEPARTMENT ROLE 
IN ECONOMIC RECOVERY PROGRAM 





WASHINGTON -- In his first congressional testimony as a cabinet officer, 

Labor Secretary Raymond J. Donovan expressed confidence that President Reagan's 
economic recovery program would stimulate the economy “without hurting the truly 
needy." 

Appearing before the House Ways and Means Committee, Donovan outlined 
plans regarding Department programs and voiced support for those activities 
intended to aid workers and the unemployed. 

"This country was built by the productive efforts of its workers,” 
Donovan said. "At the same time, a great Nation such as ours must show concern 
for those who through no fault of their own are not able to share in the wealth 
that our economy is producing." 

Donovan said that he was disturbed by what had happened to the country's 
economy, and added that government often stifles the “initiative and 
individualistic spirit of our citizens. This situation affects all of us, but 
the burden fal's more heavily on the poor, the middle income worker, the elderly, 
and those persons living on fixed incomes." 

Regarding the Labor Department's role in the economic recovery program, 
Donovan said, “Our approach is not hit-or-miss. It is a management approach, 
as opposed to a meat-axe approach." 

The secretary said that restoring health to the nation's economy was the 
most important job facing Congress, adding, “We can no longer allow the present 
situation to continue. The time for effective action is now.” 


-more- 
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BLACK NEWS DIGEST ~ 3/9/81 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY PROGRAM - P. 2 


Donovan called the Labor Department's proposed $6.8 billion budgetary cut 
"a big contribution to the restoration of our economy and the creation of what 
we hope will be enough jobs to put everybody back to work." He said the 
biggest budget reductions affected the Comprehensive Employment Training Program 
(CETA), the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program (TAA), and Unemployment 
Insurance (UI). 

Regarding CETA, the secretary said priorities were being set to keep the 
better working projects and to eliminate those least productive in terms of 
placing people in constructive jobs. Donovan said emphasis was being placed on 
private versus public sector jobs, and on flexibility in moving to other titles 
or categories those projects that have proved worthwhile but which are in the 
public sector employment area. 

Donovan called the TAA program "fraught with inequities" and asked, “what 
is the difference between workers ousted by imports compared with those put out 
of work by competition at home?" Another inequity cited by Donovan was the 
difference between workers in an end-product industry, such as auto production, 
and those in component industries, such as steel and/or tires, or transportation. 

In the area of unemployment insurance, Donovan said the administration was 
proposing that workers be permitted to draw their first 13 weeks of compensation 
while continuing to search for work. After this period, the secretary said, 
workers would be denied benefits if they refused written offers of work which 
would pay wages at least as high as the minimum wage or the current UI benefits, 
whichever is higher. 

Donovan said that under the administration's Extended Benefits Program, the 
national trigger would be eliminated effective July 1, 1981, Increases in the 


state trigger would be effective October 1, 1982. 


2 2 # 








Week of March 9, 1981 


LABOR SECRETARY DONOVAN PLEDGES INQUIRY 
INTO SERIOUS CRIMES BY UNION OFFICIALS 


WASHINGTON -- Labor Secretary Raymond J. Donovan has pledged a “searching 
internal inquiry" at the Labor Department as to why union officals convicted 
of serious crimes relating to union business can stay in office. 

In a Feb. 21 letter to Senator Sam Nunn (D-Ga.), ranking minority member 
on the Senate Governmental Affairs Committee's subcommittee on investigations, 
Donovan said he will add this issue to the agenda of a meeting with 
Attorney General William French Smith scheduled to focus on pending litigation 
in the Teamster's Central States Pension Fund case. 


Attached is the full text of Donovan's letter to Nunn. 


BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 3/9/81 


QUIRY BY LABOR SECRETARY - P. 2 


Yul c 


Honorable Sam Nunn 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senator Nunn: 


I have been following with much interest the current hearings 
before the Senate Permanent Investigations Subcommittee re- 
lating to the activities and convictions of certain officials 
of the International Longshoremen's Association, and the 
questions you have raised as to their continuation in office 
after conviction. 


Your concern as to why uniun officials who have been convicted 
of serious crimes relating to the conduct of union business 
are able to retain their official positions and fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities for union and related pension and welfare funds 


is deeply shared by me. 


As you know, I have been on board only a short time and have 
many areas with which I must familiarize myself. Never- 
theless, I have directed that a searching internal inquiry 

be made as to what action the Labor Department can and should 
take in such cases; what, if anything, has been done in the 
past; and why more has not been done. 


The Labor Department has an obligation to the rank and file 
union members and to the general public to take an active 
part in keeping unions free of undesirable influences. 

I pledge to you that under my administration the Department 
will cooperate fully with Congressional committees and other 
executive agencies to perform this important task. 


In addition, on Wednesday, March 4, I have scheduled a meet- 
ing with the Attorney General to discuss matters relating to 
the litigation pending with reference to the Central States 
Pension Fund. I intend to add to the agenda this problem 

as to how to deal with convicted union officials in the period 
following conviction but before final action in the appeal pro- 
cess. 


Sincerely, 


4 
Secretary of Labor 
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f 1S WORK EX IBLE EDULE 
WASHINGTON -- About 7.6 million workers, or 12 percent of all those cn 


full-time, nonfarm wage and salary jobs in May 1980, were on flexitime or other 
hedules that permitted them to vary the time their workdays began and ended. 
Another 2.7 million part-time employees who usually work less than 35 hours 


i schedules, the U.S. Department of 





1 week also were allowed to depart fro 


Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 
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BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 3/9/81 
FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES - P. 2 

Among the major industry groups, finance, insurance and real estate, public 
administration, and trade had the highest proportion of full-time workers who 
could vary their beginning and ending hours In Federal public administration, 
where experimentation with alternative work schedules was encouraged by the 
Federal Employees Flexible and Compressed Work Schedules Act of 1978, one in five 


workers reported in May 1980 that they were on flexible hedules. 





Flexible schedules were more prevalent among men than women who worked full 
time Workers of prime working age (25 to 54 years) were a little more 
likely than younger workers or those 55 to 64 years of age to be on a flexible 
schedule, but the greatest opportunity to vary beginning and ending hours was 
reported by men and women 65 years and older 

Of the 26.3 million parents who were at work in wage and salary jobs in the 
survey week in May 1980, about 13 percent could vary their beginning and ending 
hours. The option was more common for fathers than mothers (14 versus 10 percent). 
It was about the same for parents of children under 6 years as for those with 
older children 
Compressed schedules 

Full-time workweeks of 44% days or less were more common among service 
workers, transportation equipment operatives, and factory operatives than for 
the workforce as a whole By industry, local public administration led 


mpressed work schedules, many of which represented schedules of 


in the use of 





police and fire personnel. For industry as a whole, the incidence of full-time 


chedules of 4% days or less was about the same for men and women 


Some full-time employees were on schedules that were both compressed and 
flexible Workers on weekly schedules of 5 days a week were a little less likely 
than those on shorter workweeks to have flexitime options The presence of 
flexible arrangements was highest, however, among employees who usually worked 
6 days or more per week. 
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MSHA REGULATION DEFERRED 
FOLLOWING COURT ORDER 





WASHINGTON -- The implementation date for rules requiring self-contained 
seif-rescue devices (SCSRs) for underground coal mines has been postponed following 
a recent order by the U.S. Court of Appeals, the U.S. Labor Department's Mine 
Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) has announced. 

The new order, issued by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia on Feb. 20, 1981, voided a Jan. 27 action by the same court which had 
required MSHA to begin immediate enforcement of the regulations. 

The regulations were to have gone into effect last December, but were deferred 
for six months by MSHA to allow the agency to complete an evaluation of the devices 
under actual mine conditions and to allow manufacturers more time to produce a 
sufficient number of units. 

The effective date for the SCSR regulations is now June 21, 1981. After that 
date, coal mine operators will be required to equip their underground employees 
with the devices which produce oxygen to enable users to escape from poisonous 


or oxygen-deficient atmospheres in the event of an emergency. 





Week of March 9, 1981 


PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS 





WASHINGTON -- Productivity, defined as output per employee hour, 
increased 0.3 percent in 1980 in the nonfinancial corporate sector, 
according to preliminary measures announced by the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During 1979, productivity declined 0.1 percent in this sector. 
The productivity gain in 1980 reflected a 0.8 percent decline in 
output and a 1.1 percent fall in hours of all employees; during 1979, 
both output and hours increased. 

The nonfinancial corporate sector includes all corporations 
doing business in the United States, with the exception of banks, 
stock and commodity brokers, and finance and insurance agencies, and 


accounted for two-thirds of the private business sector in 1980. 


-more- 
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PRODUCTIVITY AN STS - P. 2 
Compensation and lapor cost for nonfinancia! corporations 

Hourly compensation increased 9.9 percent in 1980 for all employees in the 
nonfinancial corporate sector, compared with a 9.6 percent increase in 1979. 
This measure includes the hourly cost to employers of wages and salaries as well 
as all fringe benefits, shift differentials, and employer payments to employee 
benefit plans. Unit labor cost (compensation per unit of output) increased 9.6 
percent in 1980, compared with a 9.7 percent increase during 1979. 

Real hourly compensation--compensation outlays adjusted for the increase in 
the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers--declined 3.2 percent in 1980, 
the largest fall in this series wnich begins with data for 1958. This decline 
leaves real hourly compensation at its lowest level since 1974. 

Unit nonlabor cost, whicn includes capital consumption allowances, net 
interest, and indirect business taxes, increased 15.7 percent in 1980, compared 


with an 8.2 percent rise during 1979. 


Profits and prices for nonfinancial corporations 
Profits per unit of output declined 10.2 percent during 1980, reflecting a 


10.9 percent fall in profits and a 0.8 percent decline in output. Unit profits 
were Tower in 1980 than at any time since 1975, and the decline was the largest 
since 1974. 

The implicit price deflator for the nonfinancial corporate sector--which 
reflects changes in unit labor cost, unit nonlabor cost, and unit 
profits--increased 9.1 percent in 1980, compared with a 7.9 percent gain in 
1979. This was the largest gain in the deflator since the 10.9 percent increase 


of 1975. 
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BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 3/9/81 
PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS - P. 3 


Revised fourth quarter measures for the business sectors 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics also released revised fourth quarter 
measures today for the private business, nonfarm business, and manufacturing 
sectors. Reflecting the revised output and compensation measure prepared by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of Commerce, revised 
productivity and cost measures show productivity declined 2.8 percent in the 
fourth quarter in the private business sector and declined 1.9 percent in the 
nonfarm business sector. On the basis of preliminary data, these measures had 
been published as -1.9 percent and -1.1 percent respectively. In manufacturing, 
productivity increased 11.7 percent in the fourth quarter; preliminary data 


showed a 10.6 percent gain. 
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LNDEX--JANUARY 1981 





INGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 
).8 percent before seasonal adjustment in January to 260.5 (1967=100), the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. 

The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) 
percent before seasonal adjustment in January to 260.7 (1967=100). 
and tne CPI-W were 11.7 percent higher than in January 1980. 


Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 
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CPI - P. 2 


About half of 





e increase in the housing index in January was due to 
higher shelter costs. The index of home financing costs advanced 1.4 percent as a 1.9 percent 
rise in mortgage interest rates was partially offset by a decline in house prices. 

Residential rents advanced 0.7 percent in January, and household maintenance and repair costs 


declined slightly. The index for fuels and 





lities rose 2.1 percent and accounted for about 





40 percent the January rise in the housing component. Prices of fuel oil accelerated 


sharply in January, up 7.5 percent, and charges for natural gas and electri ity, up 1 percent, 


rose at their December rate. The index for household furnishings and operations rose 0.6 





percent, about the same as the rate recorded in each of the 3 preceding months. 


of the January rise in the transportation index was due to an advance 





Nearly 
of 3.8 percent in gasoline prices. The rise in gasoline prices in January was the largest 


monthly increase since the very sharp advances recorded in the first quarter of 1980. Used 


car prices rose 1.2 percent, following substantially larger increases in each of the 
preceding 5 months. The index for public transportation rose 2.2 percent in January, 


substantially more than in recent months, largely because of a sharp rise in local transit 


fares. Airline fares rose noticeably again in January to a point nearly one-thi:d above their 


year earlier levels. 


The medical care index rose 1.1 percent in January as physicians’, dental, and hospital 


charges showed substantial increases. The advance in the entertainment index 








increases were recorded for a wide range goods and services 





accelerated in January as pric 


including newspapers, magazines, pet supplies, and entertainment services. 


declined 0.2 percent in January as price declines for 


The index for apparel and upkeep 


price increases in apparel services, footwear, 





women's and girls’ clothing more than offse 


The index for other goods and services rose 0.6 percent in 





and men's and boys’ clothin 


January following advances of 1.0 and 0.8 percent, respectively, in the 2 preceding months. 
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for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
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food and beverage component declined slightly in January after 





aving shown substantial monthly advances since the middle of last year. Housing costs 


advanced ° percent, noticeably less than in recent months, and together with the food and 


sponent 4 sunted for nearly all of the slowdown in the rate of advance for the 
“PI-W in January. The transportation index, in contrast, accelerated sharply in 
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accelerated in January as price increases were recorded for a wide range of goods and services 
including newspapers, magazines, pet supplies, and entertainment services. 

The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.3 percent in January after seasonal adjustment 
as prices for women’s and girls’ clothing, apparel services, footwear, and men's and boys’ 
slothing advanced. The index for other goods and services rose 0.6 percent in January, 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - JANUARY 1981 





WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics released 


the average retail prices for energy and food for January 1981. These average prices 
are collected by BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 


sasoline and Fuel 07) 
The U.S. average price for all types of gasoline increased 3.8 cents to $1.269. January 
prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.238; unleaded regular $1.298; and leaded 
premium $1.338. In the 28 cities for which gasoline prices are published prices 
of all types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu, Detroit, and Anchorage and lowest in 


Denver, Kansas City, and Dallas. 


The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel of] rose 8.4 cents to $1.150 for January. In the 
16 cities for which fuel of] prices are published , the price per gallon averaged 


highest in the Buffalo and New York metropolitan areas and lowest in Portland, Oregon. 


he U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $31.55, up 58 cents from December. The January price 
for 40 therms of natural gas was $17.93, 23 cents higher than December. The average price 


for 100 therms was $40.05, 35 cents higher than December. 


Food 


From December to January, the U.S. average price increased for 46 items, decreased for 37 
items, and was unchanged for 2 items. Higner prices were most notable among cereals and 
bakery products as 11 of 13 items rose in price, the sharpest advance occurring for chocolate 
cupcakes, up 9.2 cents. airy products and other foods at home also experienced a high 
proportion of price increases. Higher prices were recorded for five of six dairy products 


and for 10 of 17 items in the other foods at home category. 


-more- 


I ENERGY & FOOD - P. 2 
Price decreases outnumbered price increases for the meats, poultry, fish, and eags group and 
for fruits and vegetables Prices declined for 17 meats, voultry, fish, and egg items, 


increased for 





items, and one item was unchanged as the price decreases were rather evenly 
distributed throughout the group. The sharpest price declines were recorded for cured ork 
items and for eggs. Shank portion hams led the pork price decreases, down 6.5 cents, while 
srade A large eags were 8.8 cents lower Within the fruit and vegetable group, 12 items 
declined in price, nine items increased in price, and one item did not change in price. 


ignificant price declines were recorded for lemons and radishes, each down 8.2 cents, 
cucumbers and navel oranges, down 5.2 cents and 5.1 cents, respectively. The greatest 


increase among fruits and vegetables was for fresh tomatoes, up 13 cents. 


Among all food items, the price rise for fresh tomatoes was the sharpest while the most 
sizeable price decrease was experienced by instant coffee in 3.1 to 6 ounce jars, down 20.1 
ents. Also notable this month were lower prices for white sugar. Prices for white sugar, 


all sizes, were down 2.7 cents. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JANUARY 1981 


WASHINGTON -- Preliminary real earnings figures for January--covering full-time 
and part-time workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm 
Sector the American economy--were released by the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--for January were calculated 
by adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index 


for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 


*Real gross average weekly earnings increased 0.7 percent from December to 





January after allowance for the usual seasonal variation. A 1.2 percent increase 
in average hourly earnings and a 0.3 percent increase in average weekly hours were 
partially offset by a 0.8 percent increase in the CPI-W. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 2.3 percent. A 9.5 percent 
increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 0.3 percent decline in average 
weekly hours and an 11.7 percent increase in the CPI-W. Before adjustment for the 
CPI-W and seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $246.05 in January compared 
with $225.34 a year earlier. 

*Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security 
and Federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who 
earned the average amount and then deflated by the CPI-W--decreased 0.1 percent 
from December, seasonally adjusted. Over the year, real spendable earnings were 
down 4.0 percent 

*The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was up 
0.3 percent from December to January. Compared with a year ago, the index was down 
1.6 percent. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of 
interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage 


industries. 
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EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX - 4TH QUARTER 1980 





WASHINGTON -- Employee compensation rates, as measured-by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI), increased 2.1 percent for the 3 months ended in December 1980, the 
U,S, Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

Compensation, which included wages, salaries, and employer costs for employee 
benefits, rose 9.8 percent in the 12 months ended in December 1980. 

Wage and salary rates increased 2.0 percent in the fourth quarter 1980 compared 
to 2.4 percent in the same quarter a year earlier. For the 12 months ended in 
December 1980, wages and salaries advanced 9.0 percent. The ECI is not seasonally 
adjusted. 

COMPENSATION CHANGES 

Compensation increases for major industrial and occupational groups were 

closely clustered around the 2.1 percent gain for all private nonfarm workers 


in the fourth quarter. Service workers, the only exception, registered a 


1.7 percent increase. 


Compensation advanced 9.8 percent for all private nonfarm workers over the 
12 months ended in December 1980. Gains in nonmanufacturing industries and in 
manufacturing industries were identical to the overall advance. Compensation 
increases for workers in blue-collar occupations (10.1 percent) outpaced 


those for the other two occupational groups--9.5 percent for white-collar workers 


and 9.4 percent for service workers. 


-more- 








Compensation rose more rapidly than wages over the year in each industrial 
and occupational group. Service workers registered the largest difference, with 
a compensation rise of 9.4 percent compared with an 8.1 percent wage gain. 

The smallest difference was recorded for manufacturing industries where compen- 
sation increased 9.8 percent and wages, 9.4 percent. 

jage gains and their impact on wage-related benefits, such as paid holidays, 
paid vacations, and employer contributions to Social Security, accounted for 
approximately four-fifths of the compensation rise. 

WAGE AND SALARY CHANGES 

September 1980-December 1980. The 2.0 percent wage and salary rise for 
all private nonfarm workers was paced by a 2.3 percent increase for workers in 
the manufacturing industries. Workers in durable and nondurable manufacturing 
received similar increases--2.3 percent and 2.1 percent, respectively. 

There was greater variation among industries in the nonmanufacturing 
sector, where the overall gain was 1.9 percent. The largest wage gain, 3.2 
percent, was in wholesale trade; the smallest gain, 1.1 percent, was in retail 
trade, partly resulting from decreases in commission earnings for automobile 
salesworkers. In transportation and public utilities, the 2.7 percent wage 


increase reflected the collective’ bargaining settlement for a large number of 


workers in the telephone industry. 

White-collar and blue-collar workers posted similar pay gains of 2.0 
percent and 2.1 percent, respectively, while service workers’ pay rose 1.5 
percent. In white-collar occupations, wage increases ranged from 1.3 percent 


for managers and administrators to 2.8 percent for salesworkers, which 


reflected increases in commission earnings for stock and bond brokers. 

Among blue-collar occupations, craft and kindred workers posted the 
highest wage gains of 2.2 percent. Wages for transport equipment operatives 
showed the smalles= increase--1.9 percent. 


-more- 
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Union workers' pay rose an average 2.5 percent during the quarter compared 
with 1.8 percent for nonunion workers. Corresponding increases within the manu- 
facturing sector were 2.4 percent and 2.1 percent. The nonmanufacturing sector 
showed a greater disparity between pay gains for unionized and nonunionized 
workers--2.6 percent and 1.7 percent, respectively. 

Among regions, wage gains varied from 2.2 percent in the North Central 
region to 1.9 percent in the Northeast and South. Pay rose 2.0 percent in the 
West. 

Workers in metropolitan areas registered wage increases of 2.0 percent 
compared with 2.4 percent in other areas. 

December 1979-December 1980. The increase in wage and salary rates for the 

2 months ended in December 1980 was 9.0 percent. Manufacturing workers regis- 
tered pay gains of 9.4 percent. Within this sector, pay rose 9.8 percent for 
workers in durable goods industries and 8.6 percent for those in nondurables. 

Wages in nonmanufacturing industries increased 8. percent overall. 
Increases ranged from 11.1 percent in transportation and public utilities to 7.0 
percent in retail trade. 

Blue-collar workers registered larger wage gains (9.6 percent) than either 
white-collar workers (8.7 percent) or service workers (8.1 percent). Operatives 
except transport outpaced all other blue-collar occupational groups with pay 
increases of 10.2 percent. The lowest wage gains, 8.2 percent, were received 
by transport equipment operatives. Among white-collar occupations, professional 
and technical workers posted the highest pay increases, 10.5 percent, while sales- 


workers trailed with 6.7 percent. 


-more- 
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Pay rose 10.9 percent over the year for union workers compared with 8.0 
percent for nonunion workers. The difference was greater in the manufacturing 
sector where pay increases for union and nonunion workers were 11.0 percent and 
7.9 percent, respectively. In nonmanutacturing, corresponding gains were 10.8 
percent and 8.1 percent. 

Workers in the West registered the largest increases among regions--10.8 


percent. Pay increases were lowest in the Northeast--8.6 percent. Metropolitan 


areas showed gains of 9.0 percent, lower than the 9.4 percent for other areas. 





Week of March 9, 1981 


WORK STOPPAGES - JANUARY 1981 

WASHINGTON -- Major indicators on work stoppages for the month of January fell 
to their lowest levels in decades, according to preliminary estimates of the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Working time lost due to strikes as a proportion of total working time (0.03 
percent, less than one day idle per thousand), the number of work stoppaaes in 
effect during the month (297), and the number of workers idled by these stoppages 
(68,000) were at their lowest since January 1945. 

Similarly, the 253 stoppages beginning in the month was, however, only the 
second lowest since 1966 (215 new strikes were recorded in January 1978). The number 
of workers involved in strikes beginning in the month fell to 49,600 the lowest 
since January 1955. 

Only one large strike was in effect during the month. This stoppage, an 
interstate strike between the American Federation of Musicians and the Motion 
Picture and Television Producers, involved 5,000 workers and accounted for 
45,000 days idle during the month. The strike began on August 1, 1980 and ended 
on January 14, 1981. 


BLS data cover work stoppages involving six or more workers and lasting a 


shift, full day, or longer. The data do not measure indirect or secondary effects 


on establishments or industries whose employees are idle as a result of material 


or service shortage. 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING: JANUARY 1981 


WASHINGTON -- The seasonally adjusted rate of layoffs in manufacturing increased 
slightly from December 1980 to January 1981 while the rate of new hires was unchanged, 
and total separations increased while total accessions declined slightly, the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of layoffs increased by 0.1 percentage point from 
the revised December rate to 1.2 percent per month in January. The rate of layoffs 
in January 1981 was 0.1 percentage point below the rate of January 1980. 

The seasonally adjusted quit rate, which is partially attributable to workers’ 
assessments of other job opportunities, was unchanged from December to January at 
1.5 percent. The January quit rate was 0.4 percentage point below the level of a 
year earlier. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of total accessions (which include new hires, 
recalls, and transfers from other establishments of the same company) declined by 
0.1 percentage point from the December 1980 rate to 3.5 percent in January. The 
rate of total accessions was 0.4 percentage point below the rate of January 1980. 

In January 1981, the rate of recalls from layoff was 1.4 percent, 0.3 percentage 
point above the level of a year earlier. 

The rate cf new hires was unchanged from December to January at 2.2 percent. 

In January 1981, the new hire rate was 0.6 percentage point below the level of a 


year earlier. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first collective bargaining agreement in the building trades was gained 
in 1885 by bricklayers in New York City, according to a publication of the U.S. 


Department of Labor. 


The first use of federal government contracts to restrict the employment of 
child labor took place in 1918, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a publication 


of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The first union of federal employees was formed by New York City letter carriers 
in 1863, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a publication of the U.S. Department 


of Labor. 


The first pension was established in 1636 by the Plymouth colony for disabled 
soldiers, according to a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor, "Labor Firsts 


in America." 


The first strike by journeymen occurred in 1,768 in New York City as 


journeymen printers refused to work unless they received "three shillings and six 


pence per day with diet." according to a U.S. Department of Labor publication, 


"Labor Firsts in America." 
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